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of sarcophagus created by Vesuvius, and that|and over the whole of the upper part of the body, 
within were the remains of one of the victims of|are visible; the sandals are there, and the bones 
that terrible eruption. But how to remove or pre- | of one foot protrude through what might have been 
serve them? A happy idea struck him. Plaster|a broken sandal. The hair of the head and beard 
of Paris was poured into an aperture—the interior} by which I mean, of course, the traces of them— 
having been discovered to be hollow, inconsequence|are there; and the bfeath of life has only to be 
of the destruction of the flesh, and mixing with and|inspired into this and the other three figures to 
uniting with the bones, restored to the world ajrestore to the world of the nineteenth century the 
Roman lady of the first century. Further re-| Romans of the first century. I gazed again and 
searches led to the discovery of a male body, an-|again on these lifeless forms with an interest which 
other woman, and that of a young girl; but that|I cannot well describe. They might have fallen 
which first awakened the interest of excavators|but yesterday, for were there not still remaining 
was the finding of ninety-one pieces of silver|their sandals, their dress, the very tracery of their 
money, four ear-rings, a finger-ring, all of gold,|bair? They were trying to escape from destruc- 
together with two iron keys, and evident remains| tion, for the bodies were found at a short distance 
of alinen bag. These interesting relics have been|one from the other, as if in the act of running. 
now successfully removed, and are lying in a house| What could have induced them to remain so lon 

not far distant. They are to be preserved in Pom-|it is only permitted to imagine. They were three 
peii, and four bronze tables, of an antique fashion,| women, who terror-struck, had been unable, per- 
are being prepared for their reception. I will de-| laps, to act until aided and urged forward by the 
scribe the dry details of their appearance. The}man. [t may be that with that attachment which 
first body, so to speak, is that of a woman, who|binds us all so closely to our native place and our 
lies on her right side, and from the twisted position 
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Discoveries at Pompeii. 


A recent number of the London Atheneum 
contains the following, dated Pompeii, February 
7, 1863 : 

Escaping from the blind and the lame, and the 
cracked guitar, and the wretched songster who 
pesters our steps to the very gates of Pompeii, we 
enter a road, newly arranged and planted with 






























































































































































hearth, they still clung to their homes with the 
4, the glowing mesambrianthemum. At the end of it}of her body had been much convulsed. Her left| hope that the storm would soon pass away. I wit- 
is the ticket-office where we buy our permit, price|hand and arm are raised and contorted, and the|nessed some instances of infatuation last year at 
ns two francs, and passing through an iron turnstile,| knuckles are-bent in tightly; the right arm is bro-| Torre del Greco, where the poorer inbabitants re- 
a vhich records the number of visitors, we are in|ken, and at each end of the fragments one sees the| mained in the lower rooms of their houses, the up- 
2, the streets of the old city. The order which pre-|cellular character of the bones. The form of the|per parts of which had fallen or were falling in, 
ket vals here is a new feature in this couotry, and|head-dress and the hair are distinctly visible. On when the ground was heaving, and the crash of 
the reminds one much of England ; of more import-|the bone of the little finger of the left hand are|buildings was heard from time to time; but Vesu- 
” ance is it to observe that it indicates the action of|two silver rings, one of which is a guard. The}vius sent forth its clouds of ashes without iuter- 
“.] anew spirit. In every direction there are signs of|sandals remain, or the soles at least, and iron or| mission until the sun was darkened, and the only 
65, work; instead of a few lazy and extortionate cus-|nails are unmistakably to be seen. Though the|safety was in flight—Haste—haste !—fly—by the 
yur, todes, and a man or two busy about nothing, there|body is much bent, the legs are extended as if|Stabian Gate, towards the Salerno road! Bat it 
Aa, are two hundred men, women, and girls occupied | under the influence of extreme pain. was too ‘late; the weakness of woman, or the 
‘ie in the interesting labour of excavating, so that if} By the side of this figure lay the bags of which|strength of local attachment, had been too strong, 
03. the same success continues to be displayed, the|I have already spoken, with the money, the keys, and down they fell, these poor victims, on the ver 
hila- vhole of Pompeii, it is calculated, will be brought] and the rings, and the cast of it, with all that re-|site from which they have now been disinterred, 
xtra, to light in twenty years. What secrets will be|mains intermingled with or impressed on the plas-|after an undisturbed repose of nearly two thou- 
. revealed ! What treasures of art will be given to|ter is preserved in the same room. Passing on to|sand years. The first was the mother and the head 
sith the world ‘in that time! Along the high mound|an inner chamber we found the figure of thejof the household, for by her side was the bag of 
n $9 vhich now surrounds Pompeii, a tramroad has been young girl lying on its face, resting on its clasped | money, the keys, and two silver vases, and a silver 
were hid down, and trains are continually running with| hands and arms; the legs are drawn up, the left} hand- mirror, which was found only last Friday. She 
wool the débris, which is carried off in the direction of lying over the right—the body is thinly covered |was of gentle birth too; the delicacy of her arms 
ld at the Amphitheatre. From this mound the visitor|over in some parts by the scoriz or the plaster,|and legs indicates it; and coiffure too. The hands 
loks down on the unburied portion of the city,|while the skull is visible, highly polished. One|are closed, as if the very nails must have entered 
and forms a good idea of the interior of the houses, | hand is partially closed, as if it had grasped some-|into the flesh, and the body is swollen, as are those 
thich are, of course, roofless. The excavations are thing, probably ber dress, with which it had cov-|of the others, as if water had aided the cruel 
1, vol. being carried on in two spots—near the Temple of|ered the head. The finger-bones protrude through |death. The child—perhaps her child—does not 
L. 36, is,and near the house called that of Abbon-|the encrusted ashes, and on the surface of the body, | appear to have suffered so much, but, child-like, it 
“ial, za—but we are more immediately concerned |in various parts, is distinctly visible the web of the|had thrown itself on the ground, and wrapped its . 
; with the former site. Here in a house, in a small |linen with which it had been covered. There was|dress about its head, thinking thereby to exclude 
&teet just opened, were found the bodies or ‘skele- lying by the side of the child a full grown woman, |all danger. I judge so from the marks of the folds 
fons, which are now attracting crowds. Falling|the left leg slightly elevated, whilst the right arm|of the linen round the arms and on the upper part 
la mass of pumice-stone, these unfortunate per-|is broken; but the left, which is bent, is perfect,|of the body, and from the partially o en hand = 
ruts) 0s had not become attached to the soil, and it|and the hand is closed. ‘he little finger has anjif it had grasped something. Poor child! it was 
THING” I a5 easy to cut away the ground beneath them ;|irog ring; the left ear which is uppermost, is very|not so tenacious of life as the mother, and soon 
nay bee Ut above, fire, ashes, and hot water had been conspicuous, and stands off from the head. The| went to sleep. 
_ Clerk tined upon them from the fiery mountain, caus-|folds of the drapery, the very web remain, and a| There is the figure of another woman, of a lower 
Phila- 9) % their death, and insuring their preservation for | nice observer might detect the quality of the dress. | class, a servant, perhaps, and I thought so from a 
arly two thousand years. On removing the|The last figure ir have to describe is that of a man, |large projecting ear, and the ring on the finger, 
—— ris, which consisted of the roof and the ashes|a splendid subject, lying on its back, with the legs|which was of iron. She had suffered much evi- 
ust R. Bthich had fallen into the interior of the house, |stretched out to their full length. There is an|dently, as the right leg is twisted back and up- 
r of her twething like a human form was discovered, |iron ring on the little finger of tbe left hand,|lifted. She lies on her side, and the left hand, 
ee gh nothing but fine powder was visible. It which, together with the arm, are supported by| which is closed, rests on the ground ; but her suf- 
curred to Cay. Fiorelli that this might be a kind|the elbow. The folds of the dress on the arm, | ferings were less than those of her mistress, as her 
uk. ‘ P 
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sensibility was perhaps less acute. The man, man-|name were found more frequently recurring to the| tractions meet the view. Jogging steadily forward, 
like, had struggled longer with the storm which|pages of our ancient authors of acknowledged like one passing over a public highway, as it really 
raged around him, for he fell on his back, and fell | soundness, under the leadings of the light of Truth,| appeared betimes, “‘ Ah! there,’’ said we, “is the 
dead. His limbs are stretched out at their full|much obscurity of vision, as well as confusion of|milestone at the side of the road.” “So it is,” 
length, and give no sign of suffering. A more|tongues, and their consequent trials, might have|said the guide, “though it never occurred to me 
touching story than that which is told by these|been avoided, Robert Barclay clearly distinguishes | before.” Vet all agreed that it looked quite natu. 
silent figures I have never read, and if a second | between inward mental prayer, which he avers the|ral, leaning to one side, with its square, elongated 





Bulwer could describe the last days of Pompeii, 
nothing more suggestive could be found as a nuc- 
leus for his romance than the family group just 
brought to light. It was with comparatively little 
interest that I closed this day by visiting the sites 
where the labourers are actually at work. They 


truly seeking soul whenever it is drawn towards|front; and to complete the work, we picked up a 
\its God “by his own Spirit finds himself in the|sharp stone, and at once scratched in legible char. 
practice of, and is constantly breathing some secret yeomen upon its face the number of miles from the 
desires and aspirations unto Him.”’ And again, |cave’s mouth as near as our guides could decide it, 
so long as a man’s yisitation lasts, he never wants| A new way-mark,” said an old gentleman in our 
'some influence less or more for the practice of it, and |company, “ to the weary traveller, for having sat 


are cutting out streets beneath the roots of large |says be, “it is impossible that men should be al-|some time, I am now rested and ready to proceed,” 
trees, and carting off the soil. to many feet above | ways upon their knees expressing words of prayer.” |The Pulpit or Rostrum appearing in view short] 
them. Walls are comingsout to view every mo-} And although from a feeling of necessity, it might after, the moralizing of our cheerful little party 


ment, and the large red inscriptions and the popu- 
lar jokes of Pompeiani. Many houses have been 
completely uncovered, with the exception of two 
or three feet of sand, which are left on the ground 
floor, and cover up the antiquarian wealth which 
is reserved for the eyes of distinguished visitors. 
One house I remarked particularly, as it is the 
largest in Pompeii. There are two large gardens 
in the interior of the building, and marble foun- 
tains, around which were found the figures of a 
wild boar being pulled down by dogs, and a ser- 
pent, and other animals, all of bronze. On the 
walls are elegant fresco paintings, and in one swall 
room, a sleeping chamber, is a mosaic floor, a por- 
tion of which was repaired, and that right artisfi- 
cally too, by some old Roman mosaicist. This 
room is not far from the temple of Jsis, should 
visitors care to see it; and it will well repay the 
trouble. Amongst the many changes and improve- 
ments which my friend Cav. Fiore]li has introduced, 
I must not fail to notice the establishment of a 
museum, in which many objects of great interest 
are deposited, all discovered in Pompeii. There 
are the skeletons of two dogs; and sixty loaves 
which were baking when Vesuvius burst forth, and 
which were “drawn” only the other day. ‘There 
are the great iron doors for the mouth of the oven. 
There are tallies, too, and hammers, and bill-hooks, 
and colours, should the artist need them, and 
medicines for the sick, and pulse for the hungry. 
Vases and pater of plain and coloured glass, 
light and elegant in form, are there; and candel- 
abra, so graceful that one longs to grasp them. 
There, too, are braziers more ornamented and more 
useful and elegant than any that modern Italians 
have made. 


—_——_+oe-__- 
For “The Friend.” 


As the conductors of “ The Friend,’ have from 
time to time encouraged their readers to become 
occasional contributors to its pages, and having ob- 


served an article in No. 28 of the present volume, | over this, our temporal trouble, and passed the 
headed “For the Children,” as well as some 


strictures on the same of later date, signed L. B., 


be the duty of some at particular seasons to bend|continued, especially after merging successively 
the knee also in those private exercises, yet the|from the, Cerulean Vault, Rugged Pass, and Ar. 
Society of Friends as a body being called from the| cade, the guide pointed to us, the Chapel, Vestry, 
practice of useless and empty forms and ceremonies,|and Parsonage. Truly, other dominies had pre- 
have never encouraged the adoption of that prac-|ceded us, and left their impress, and christened 
tice in mental offerings. But says Barclay, “ out-|these wonder-workings of Almighty Power. 

ward and vocal prayer is when the spirit, being in We now come to another branch from the main 
the exercise of inward retirement, aud feeling the |¢ave, following down which other new and pictu- 
|breathings of the spirit of God to arise powerfully |resque scenery breaks upon the astonished gage, 
in the soul, receives strength and liberty by a su-|In this most interesting avenue, as in the case of 
peradded motion and influence of the Spirit, to the rest, the names given symbolized, at least to 
bring forth either audible sighs, groaus or words, |Us, and may aid the reader’s imagination in ar- 


either in public assemblies, in private, or at meat.” 


as to kneeling in public prayer, yet there can be 
no doubt it was the universal practice with the 
ancients of this people, and as little question that 
it will ever continue to be the ease with all those 
who wait patiently for the pouring forth of the 
Holy Spirit, although there are some sorrowful in- 
stances in this day, of persons calling themselves 
after our name, who in imitation of the ever 
changing customs of a vain world are found stand- 
ing even in public prayer. I sbould have been 
glad to have conveyed my impressions in fewer 
words, but “ such as | hfve that give I unto you.” 
A. B. 





Canada West, Fifth month 10th, 1863. 


iii iimins 
One of Nature’s Wonders. 
(Concluded from page 300.) 


And although in this passage our author is silent | tions. 


riving at the description of the magnificent forma- 
There is the Frost King’s Chamber, next 
the Ice House, then Queen Mab’s Retreat, till we 
come, to Zoe’s Grotto, the Frosted Rocks, and 
Snowy Cliffs, on through to Marble Hall, where 
are found what seem to have been Indian foot- 
prints in the soft clay. But the most exquisitely 
fine sights to be witnessed are those in the Sylvan 
Arcade, Beauty’s Bower, and Fairy Palace, and 
still on beyond, resembling an infinite variety of 
rosettes—the most unique and delicate gypsum 
formations imaginable—white, yellow, pink, and 
clear as crystal, standing out from the rock wall 
on every hand in rich and massive beauty. 
Retracing our steps, taking a long, last, ling- 
ering look at the most attractive points in the New 
Cave, another avenue is entered up, down, over, 
and through the main cave, where new attractions 
meet us, namely, the Lone Chamber, Dry Braneb, 





Passing through Creeping Avenue, where we|Island of Confusion, the Corridor, Newhall’s Fo- 
were obliged to craw] along upon all-fours a few/rum, Gothic Chapel, more visible Indian foot 
hundred yards, we rested at the Junction, wit-|prints, the Den, Ship in the Stocks, the Crawfish 
nessed pleasing sights in the Drawing-room, and | Spring, etc., when the end of the route is reached. 
regaled ourselves in the Dining-hall.. Now cir-|'There is, however, a branch to the left, and called 
cumventing Delta Island we merged into a fine|the Wabash Avenue, leading still to other unex- 
sandy plain, and pushing on like Bunyan’s Pil-|plored regions, and similar in character to thow 
grim, anon came to what is appropriately named |already feebly described, but richly worth a visit, 
the Hill of Difficulty. Like him we progressed |as our guide informed us. 

After a walk of about fifteen miles, by no means 
Valley of Humility, till finally the Mammoth Hall | fatiguing, underground, the old entrance appeared 
is reached, wherein is situated the Monument|in view, with its glimmering sheen of daylight 


I felt my mind drawn, in a measure of that love| Mountain, one hundred and seventy-five feet high, | peering into the darkness of our sepulchral tomb. 
which desires the restoration of the waste places|spread over which is a stupendous arch, called | Leaving the bowels of earth, we walk once more 
of spiritual “ Jerusalem,” to offer a few remarks|Wallace’s Grand Dome, seventy feet above the|upon its bosom, to meet the rays of a still warmer 
thereon, more especially as the subject alluded to|hill’s highest peak, and two hundred and forty-five |planet—the sun. What a change! In the eave 





has been handled by both writers with much ap- | feet from its base. Visiting the Sulphur Spring, at|the thermometer ranges at an average of 


parent candour and sincerity, but as I believe, not|no great distance, and taking a refreshing draught, 
with sufficient clearness. The question at issue|the Auger Hole presented its diminutive outlet. 
seems mainly to be, whether in approaching our|Qur guide preceding with his light, we followed 


Heavenly Father in prayer, it is helpful or neces- | with ours through the tortuous windings of the Hole, 
sary to accompany humility of mind and prostra-|well named, certainly, inasmuch as it is a low, 
tion of soul with a corresponding attitude of body, | wet passage through the rocks, with just room for a 
The occurrence of|good sized man to twist, turn and squeeze through, 
many painful circumstances within the pale of|when he emerges into Lilliputian Hall, where, as 


by kneeling at such seasons. 


our Society for some years back, have manifested |in the case of Creeping Avenue, he must become 
with sufficient clearness, that as a people, we have|a second Nebuchadnezzar for the time, not upon 
not so studiously “asked for the old paths,” or|a grass sward, but upon dry*ground for a consid- 
“the good way, that we wight walk therein,” asjerable distance till he comes to a long avenue, 
would have been desirable. If many under our| where, assuming an upright position, various at- 


Fah., while the outside pressure is 90° to 95°, 
that in the sun’s decline over the western hills. 
The length of the cave we have already named 
The greatest width at any point in the Old Caves 
about one hundred and eighty feet; greatest height, 
about one hundred feet; varying from two 
a half to one hundred feet ; average height, about 
twenty feet. In the New Cave the greatest bre 
is three hundred feet; height varies from three to 
two hundred and forty-five feet from the prope? 
floor of the cave.— Methodist, 
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i For “The Friend.” |poultry. Water is frozen; tho ground is so hard The Creeds of the World, 
ly My mind has been much occupied of late in|they cannot scratch; there is not an animal of} The world has never yet had an accurate know- 
v4 thought about the dreadful war now raging, and any kind on its surface ; and they must depend on /ledge of the number of members constituting the 
” whether Friends both young and old are prepared |their owner for everything they want. See they | human family, nor of the adherents of the several 
‘ or preparing to maintain those precious principles ||ack nothing, First, they must have water. Few|religious creeds in which they profess faith. Our 
a. of peace which have been sustained in former) people have any idea of the suffering caused to/|statistical knowledge, however, is enlarging from 
ed ears through severe persecution and sore trials.| birds by the lack of water. Their power of main-|year to year. ‘he obscurity which has hitherto 
a Ab! while 1 thus write, there is a fear arises, that/taining life on the smallest possible quantity of | covered so large a portion of the world is gradually 
” there are too many of us who would hardly be will-| food is wonderful, provided they have water; but vanishing. Awerica, Europe, and Australia—the 
ie ing to bear the stroke of another's hand for the|a practiced eye can tell in a dead fowl or pigeon |christian divisions of the world—are entirely open 
‘it, sake of upholding those principles, without feeling | whether it suffered or not from thirst. The skin|to our research; and the same is already true of 
our or showing @ spirit of resistance towards the of- | becomes hard, dry, and red; the flesh contracts, as|large portions of Asia and Africa, and will soon 
sat fender. It is sorrowful, indeed, that in such a day|it were, and becomes brown, and the whole body |be of them all. 
4.” of commotion, our minds are so afloat in the world,|Jooks as if it had been suddenly shrivelled andj In nearly every country of America, Europe, 
tly seeking the newspapers and so much of the news/dried up. You must bear in mind they require|and Australia, from time to time an official census 
rty of the day, instead of our hearts being turned in-|more food and better than they do in milder|is taken, which keeps us fully informed of the 
ely ward to the Lord, and striving tobe on the watch-| weather; and,if you can, let them have a greater|movement of population. Our knowledge of the 
Ar. tower, praying to possess that meek and lamb-like| variety. They want substitutes for the worms and religious creeds of the inhabitants is not equally 
try, spirit which He possessed, who was scourged for|insects. Now, the scraps of meat and fat from the|complete. In a number of the European and sev- 
pre- our iniquities and died for our sins, that thus we|table should go to the fowls. Save the drainings of\eral of the American countries where professors of 
ned may be prepared for what may be permitted to/all the glasses, pour them together, aud sweep all|the various religions tolerated are enjoying the 
come upon us. Are we not desired to abstain from|the crumbs and old corners of bread into it. Feed |equal protection of the law, an official ecclesiasti- 
nain pernicious reading and corrupt conversation ; and |the birds often, and if there is snow, sweep a place |cal census of the population is taken, each adult 
ictu- we should remember this, as well as that we are|clean, and feed there. Never feed any kind of|stating his religious faith, and the children being 
sane. professing to be of a self-denying people. The|bird in such a manner that they shall pick up|set down for that church in whose doctrines their 
e of pewspapers are certainly pernicious, and the au-|snow with their food; it is a strong medicine to|parents or guardians intend to rear them. In 
st to thors of them, or at least many of them, we can\them. The lark that fattens in two days on the| England, the United States, and several other 
. are plainly see, are but little restricted in their writing,| white hoar-frost, becomes a wretched skeleton after |couutries, however, there is no such ecclesiastical 
rma and the reading of them will more or less awaken|two days’ snow.—Cottage Gardener. census of the population, but most of the denomi- 
next resentful feelings and a revengeful spirit, wishing —_—_++—__ or nations try to supply the want by ascertaining, 
ll we that those who we may cousider to be our enemies : ; For “The Friend” | from time to time, either the number of communi- 
and may be destroyed from the land ; which is not the : Instruction received from a Dream, cants or of the total population connected with 
shai design of our Heavenly Father, whom we are pro- “Your old men shall dream dreams,—your young men | them, é 
foot- fessing to follow; for do we not read, be willeth shall see visions. A careful comparison of the information thus ob- 
isitely not the death of a sinner, but that all may return,| Some time after John King’s return from visit-|tained enables the statistician to make out an esti- 
ylvan repent and live. Let us be willing again, as weling Ireland, he dreamed he was walking in a| mate of at least the christian denominations of the 
», and have often before, to remember these things, and to|pleasaut plain, and ruminating in his mind of what| world, which may be confidently accepted as being 
ety of act in accordance therewith; to give up such read-| great service he had been in that kingdom, when|very vear the truth. The most complete table of 
ypsum ing as is of no benefit to us, and to gather our wan-|he saw the appearance of a very large, stout man, |this kind, exhibiting—as far as it could be ascer- 
:, and dering thoughts home to the Lord; seeking him|coming towards him; whereupon John King asked |tained from official censuses or estimated from re- 
k wall and earnestly desiring help to lay up our treasure/him who he was, and he was answered: “ My |liable statements—the number of the Roman Cath- 
in Heaven which fadeth not away; that when we\name is Self.” To which Johu King said he jolie and Protestant population of the world, has 
, ling. are called to the tribunal of Almighty God we|feared not but he should conquer him. They en-| been recently prepared by Prof. A. J. Schem, one 
e New may receive the sentence of, well done thou faith-| gaged, and John King threw him down, and fell|of the editors of this paper, for the National Al- 
, over, ful servant ; which will be more to us than all the|upon him, till he thought he left him dead; at|manac. We intend shortly to transfer to our col- 
actions enjoyment we can derive from the world and its|which he was exceedingly elevated, and filled with/umns some of the most important of these tables, 
Sranch, troubled scenes. He will help those who de-|the thought of the conquest he had made; so that| but in the meanwhile invite attention to a few of 
I's Fo- voutly seek him, for his domivion over this earth|he vaunted to and fro, as it were, on his tiptoes, | the chief results. 
1 foot is the same as it was in the days of old, when he|as if the place could scarcely contain him, But| As all of our readers well know, the most nu- 
rawfish delivered the Israelites from their pursuing enemy.|he had not rejoiced himself long, before he saw a | merous among the christian bodies is still the Ro- 
eached. And his delivering band is yet outstretched for|man of much greater stature coming towards him,|man Catholic. According to the statements of the 
called § those who stand faithful to his requirements, put-|who, when he drew near, also told him that he\censuses in Europe in 1862, about 137,982,000 
rupes- § lng their trust in him alone, looking neither to} was come to fight him. Whereupon Jobn King | souls, out of a total of 282,809,000, were in 
o tho § Man nor to the sword for protection. ‘These must|/asked him who he was, and he likewise answered, |connection with the Roman Catholic Church; in 
a visit, § ll vanish away, but the word of the Lord endur-| My name is Self.” John King said, “I have America, about 38,499,000, out of a population 
eth for ever. A.C. {slain Self just now, and I doubt not of overcom-|of 69,763,000; in Australia and Polynesia about 
) means Ohio, Fifth month, 1863. ing thee also.”” But he replied, I am the same | 250,000, out of 2,500,000. In Asia, a population 
ppeared ey ar meee , Self which thou fought, and left for dead, and am /of about 4,167,000, and in Africa about 1,113,000 
laylight Poultry in Frosty Weather.—There is some-| pow able to conquer thee. Upon which they en-|may be set down for the same church. For these 
al tomb. J thing exhilaratng in a frost. When the early| gaged, but Self was too strong for him, threw him |two latter divisions of the world, we have, in cal- 
ce more § Morning breaks on the earth covered with rime,|down, fell upon him, and beat him sorely, and |culatiung the Roman Catholic as well as the Pro- 
warmer and the hard ground seems to spurn the foot that/then lay upon him, and almost pressed him to|testant population, to rely on the statistics of the 
the cave treads on it, and the sun rises like a disc of burn-|death. In which distress Joho King dreamed that| European colovies and the reports of the mission- 
of 56° Ing copper, there is something cheerful about it.| he just got his head from under him, and looked | aries. Thus, the grand total of the Roman Cath- 
5°, and ature has donned her masquerade dress of white. up towards Heaven for help; upon which he re-jolic population of the world amounts to about 
hills. our horse cannot contain himself; and the steady | ceived strength, and overcame, and totally killed |182,041,000 souls. How little attention is com- 
na ld friend, for some mouths past content to shake|him. And hereupon he was very thankful, and; monly paid to these statistical exhibits may be 
1 Caveis bis head, or whisk his tail, as the ouly answer to|durst no more go upon his tiptoes, but walked | seen from the curious fact, that as high a fune- 
t height, What @ grand-daughter of ours calls a “ good cut] gently away in great humility, awfulness and rey- |tiouary of the Roman Catholic Church as Arch- 
two ald § © the whip,” now seeks to devour space, and to| erence of mind, ascribing the victory to the Power) bishop Kenrick, of Baltimore, in an article on the 
nt, about BH fty conclusions with your strength or that of your| from whom his strength came. Roman Catholic Church, prepared by him for 
breadth § tins, In like manner, your tried friend, the old 12. ithe New American Encyclopedia, says of the 
three #0 dog, gambols, and in the glecsomeness of bis feel-| To take events cheerfully, and to promote the/total number of Roman Catholics only: “ Above 
e propet gs he picks up a shred of cloth in the field, and| happiness of others, is the way to insure enduring | 160,000,000 are estimated to belong to it.” We 
8 and tosses it for very wautonness. The ap-|spring of existence. Content aud kindness are have shown above that in America, Europe, and 
_— of real winter is then a holiday to many,|the soft vernal showers and fostering warmth, that! Australia alone, where nearly all the figures rest 
crs. (ah! those dués,) not to all. It is none to the} keep a man’s nature and being fresh and green. 





on the authority of an official census, the popula- 











tion claiming to be considered as Roman Catholic 
amounts to more than 175,000,000. 

Under the head of Protestants, it has become 
customary in works on ecclesiastical statistics, to 
embrace nearly all who do not belong to either 
the Roman Catholic, Greek, or some other Eastern 
Episcopal Church. Some of the Baptists have 
protested against their being embraced under the 
name of Protestants, and the name is equally re- 
pudiated by a party in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, but it has been hitherto generally retained 
in statistical works, in default of a better one. It 
comprises also the Rationalists no less than the 
evangelical sects, whom it is impossible to separate 
statistically, as in the greater part of Europe they 
belong to one and the same church. In this wi- 
dest sense of the word, the Protestant world 
embraces about 27,347,000 souls in America, 
64,790,000 in Europe, 1,100,000 in Australasia 
and Polynesia, in Asia about 429,000, in Africa, 
719,000; total, 94,385,000. In comparing the 
number of Protestants with that of the Roman 
Catholics, it will be found that they are in advance 
of the Roman Catholics in Australia, that they are 
rapidly coming up to the first rank in America, 
where probably a few more years wild suffice to give 
them a numerical preponderance, but that they still 
fall considerably behind in Europe. In Asia and 
Africa they are at present likewise inferior in num- 
ber to the Roman Catholics, but the rapid expan- 
sion of the colonial possessions of the Protestant 
nations is likely to secure for Protestantism in both 
of these divisions of the world a numerical prepon- 
derance. 

The Greek Chueh has a population of about 
74,633,000 souls, of whom 59,000,000 live in 
Russia, and 11,000,000 in Turkey. The proba- 
ble expansion of the Russian Empire in Asia, and 
the overthrow of the rule of the Turks, are likely 
to be followed by a considerable increase of the 
membership of this Church, although it is more 
likely than either Roman Catholicism or Protest- 
autism to undergo great internal changes. 

The total christian population of the globe, 
counting iv all the sects laying claim to the name, 
is about 357,000,000, out of a total population esti- 
mated at about 1,300,000,000. About one-fourth 
of the human race may therefore be said to be at 
present brought up under the influence of christi- 
anity. <A little more than ove half of all who 
bear the name of christians, are in nominal con- 
nection with the Church of Rome, but the rapid 
growth of the Protestant countries and of Russia 
will soon leave the Roman Catholics in a decided 
minority. Since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, the increase of Protestants compared to that 
of the Roman Catholics has been as two to one.— 


Presbyterian. 


Hours of Study.—A very remarkable pam- 
phiet has recently made its appearance in Eng- 
land, containing statements of facts that ought to 
command the attention of the civilized ‘world. 
The pamphlet is written by E. Chadwick, Esq., 
C. B., and published pursuant to an address of the 


House of Lords. The subject of this pamphlet is 


Education, and it is devoted to the discussion of 


three matters—the organization of schools, the 
hours of study, and physical training. Our at- 
tention has been arrested by Mr. Chadwick's 
statement of facts in connection with the second 
of these three subjects—the hours of study: 

“ Struck by the frightful disproportion between 
the powers of childish attention and the length of 
school hours, he had directed questions to many 
distinguished teachers. Mr. Donaldson, head mas- 
ter of the Training College of Glasgow, states that 


THE FRIEND. 


the limits of voluntary and intelligent attention 
are, with children of from 5 to 7 years of age, 
about 15 minutes; from 7 to 10 years of age, 
about 20 minutes; from 10 to 12 years of age, 
about 55 minutes; from 12 to 16 or 18 years of 
age, about 80 minutes; and continues, ‘I have 
repeatedly obtained a bright voluntary attention 
from each of these classes, for 5, or 10, or 15 min- 
utes more, but I observed it was at the expense of 
the succeeding lesson.’ ”’ 

J. A. Morrison, Rector of the same College, 
speaking on the same subject, says:—‘‘I will 
undertake to teach one hundred children, in three 
hours a day, as much as they can by possi- 
bility receive; and I hold it to be an axiom in 
education, that no lesson has been given till it has 
been received; as soon, therefore, as the receiving 
power of the children is exhausted, anything given 
is useless, nay, injurious, inasmuch as you thereby 
weaken, instead of strengthen, the receiving power. 
This ought to be a first principle in education. I 
think it is seldom acted on.” 


—————_s>- o> 


For “ The Friend.” 
The Only True Religion. 

Bulstrode Whitlock, one of the most accom- 
plished Englishmen of his age, bore this testimony 
to the spirituality of religion :— 

“T have ever thought there has been one true 
religion in the world ; and that is the work of the 
spirit of God in the hearts avd souls of men. 
There have been, indeed, divers forms and shapes 


(of things, through the many dispensations of God 


to men, answerable to his own wise ends, in refer- 
ence to the low and uncertain state of man in the 
\world; but the old world had the spirit of God, for 
it strove with them; and the new world has had 





the spirit of God, both Jew and Gentile, and it 
jstrives with all; and they that have been led by 
\it, have been the good people in every dispensation 
‘of God to the world. And I myself must say, I 
(have felt it from a child toconvinee me of my evil 


jaud vanity; and it has often given me a true 


—— ee 


Yet on, press on, towards the mercy-seat, 
And if thou perish, perish at his feet. 


Return, return, for he is near thee dwelling, 
And not into the air 
Need rise the sighs of prayer ; 
Into his ear thou’rt all thy sorrows telling ; 
Thou need’st not speak to him through spaces wide, 
For he is near thee, even at thy side. 


‘Him have I pierced ”—oh! I come, I come; 
My heart is broken, Lord, 
It-needs not voice nor word ; 
One only look brought Peter back of yore; 
How bitterly I weep as then he wept! 
Henceforth, oh! keep me, and I shall be kept. 
—~-o———— 
Selected. 
“HE REMEMBERETH THAT WE ARE DUST,” 
Lord, we adore thy wondrous name, 
And make that name our trust, 
Which raised at first this curious frame 
From mean and lifeless dust. 


Awhile these frail machines endure,$ 
The fabric of a day; 

Then know their vital powers no more, 
But moulder back to clay. 


Yet, Lord, what e’er is felt or feared, 
This thought is our repose, 

That he by whom this frame was reared, 
Its various weakness knows. 


Thou view’st us with a pitying eye, 
While struggling with our load ; 
In pains and dangers thou art nigh, 

Our Father and our God. 


Gently supported by thy love, 
We tend to realms of peace ; 
Where every pain shall far remove, 
And every frailty cease. 
niceties 
a : For “ The Friend.” 
Kindliness. 
Yes, KrnpitngEss! There is a beam in the 
word that proves its sunny nature! Kindness 
only the expression of kindliness—the fruit of it; 


jmeasure of this poor world, and some taste of| but kindliness itself is of the warm, bright’ spirit 


\divine things; and itis my grief I did not more 


jearly apply my soul to it. For I can gay, since 
ithe world, I have felt something of the work and 
\comfort of it, and that itis both able and ready 
‘to instruct and lead, aud preserve those who will 
{humbly and sincerely hearken to it. So that my 


|religion is the good spirit of God in my heart; I 
‘mean what that has wrought in me and for me.”— 


| Penn’s “ No Cross No Crown.” 


Selected, 
RETURN THEE TO THY REST. 

Return,return thee to thine only rest, 

Lone pilgrim of the world! 

Var erring from the fold— 
By the dark night and risen storms distressed ; 
List, weary lamb, the Shepherd’s anxious voice, 
And once again within bis arms rejoice. 


Return, return, thy fair white fleece is soiled, 
And by sharp briars rent— _~ 
| Thy little strength is spent; 
Yet he will pity thee, thou torn and spoiled, 
There, thou art cradled on his tender breast; 
Now never more sweet lamb, forsake that rest. 


Return, return, my soul; be like this lamb ; 
Yet can it, can it be 
That thou should’st pardon me, 
Thou injured Son! all ingrate as [ am; 
Once again, weary of earth’s trifling things, 
False as the desert’s far and shining springs ? 


Return, return to thy forsaken Friend, 
So long despised, forgot— 

That now thou wandering heart, ’twere just 
If he should “ know thee not ;” 


‘my retirement from the greatness and hurries of 


that “ shines on the evil and on the good,” that’ 


must reach all that comes within its influence, 
Damps and clouds and ‘ blues” are dispelled 

it,— hoarse threatenings of stormy weather are 

led to peace, bright flowers spring up beneath its 
rays,—each taking a separate hue through the 
prism-like dividing of the earth, and many breath 
ing out a new blessing on the odor-welcoming air. 

Oh for the increase of simple kindliness! It 
has such power to win to good, it is a thousand 
pities that good people so often lose it in the hear 
ier anxieties that fill the heart. The more trouble 
there is around us and in the wide world afar, the 
more it is needed ; the more healthily and vigor 
ously beats the great heart of christianity, the 
more will it abound. 

The greatest foe to kindliness is se/f. One who 
loves and pampers his own “ feelings,” will fed 
little for others; if he loves his own opinions sel 
fishly, he will have little patience with others; if 
he thus loves his own aftainments, he will despise 
their shortcomings; and these three things alone 
will effectually destroy that fine temper of the 
spirit, which is kindliness. It is a positive godd. 
Darkness it cheers, coldness it warms. It may 
condemn sin, but it yearns over the sinner; 
may mourn in secret, but when the cofmmand is t0 
“ go forth,” it will “ arise and anoint.” And ifit 
is embodied in any written words, it is im the 
spirit of that renowned declaration of the hol 
Paul: “I am made all things to all men, that 
might by all means save some.” 2 
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_Substance impervious to wet, and has sometimes 
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For “The Friend.” |¢g]] chimney. But nothing looks neat, nothing is 
There are so many extensive coal and iron)in perfect repair. Houses—even those of some 
mines now worked in our own country, that it is|importance—are girded and cramped together with 
probable many of the readers of “ The Friend” |iron ; sheds, stables, cottages, seem stuck into the 
are familiar with the operation of mining them,| ground like pins into a pin-cusbion, at various an- 
and the habits and character of the miners, but it) ples, accordingly as the subtraction of the minerals 
may he interesting nevertheless to know something | below has caused a subsidence of the surface. 
of the same class of operatives in England, and| «The smelting furnaces are the centre of activity, 
the great dangers to which the latter are exposed,/and to them tramways and railways converge, 
which are rarely, if ever, known to attend the work| bearing strings of trucks loaded with materials; 
in this country. Here it is seldom necessary to go|;nd the ‘ bridge-house’—as it has been called, be- 
to any great depth below the surface to obtain an| cause it connects the top of the furnaces with the 
ample supply of either mineral, and accumulations furnace yard—is full of men breaking the lime- 


of noxious or explosive gasses are hardly ever known. |stone which serves for flux, and wheeling the cal- 
From an article in the last number of the Edin-|cjned ironstone to the ‘ filling holes.’ Cuter the 












one happen to be standing near, he would be in 
imminent peril. Some years ago we witnessed an 
explosion of this kind of unusual magnitude and 
violence. The spectacle exceeded the most bril- 
liant firework ; but was too closely associated with 
the painful ideas of loss and danger to excite any 
emotions of pleasure. 

“The efficient working of the furnace depends 
on the power of the blast-engine which blows it, 
and therefore on the care and vigilance of the men 
who attend to the fires of the boilers by which the 
blast-engine is driven. But an ingenious contri- 
vance is creeping into general use, by which the 
necessity of human intervention in this matter is 
to a certain extent superseded. The gas evolved 





burg Review, the following extracts are taken, with |furnace-manager the charge of the upper part of| by the combustion of the furnace is carried down by 
the hope they may interest the readers of the|the furnaces belongs to a contractor called the| tubes to heat the boilers, and thus a circle of causa- 


Journal. Bridge-Stocker. 


He employs a gang of men, wo-| tion is completed which is analogous to perpetual 


“The ‘Black Country,’ however, bas points of| men, and boys, and also keeps horses, for the pur-| motion. The gas heats the boilers which generate 


interest which no one cau dispute. Not the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, nor the dikes of Holland, bear 
more conspicuous testimony to human energy and 
perseverance. To ‘a traveller underground’ the 
large shafts of the coal districts, sunk to a depth 
of 1,500 and even 2,000 feet—the vast extent of 
the subterranean labyrinth in which the men are 
employed—the ingenious expedients for ventilation 
and the prodigious power and cost of the machinery 
ewployed for ‘ winding’ and for pumping the water, 
all these far surpass the antiquated appliances of 
the midland district. But on the surface the mi- 
ner of the ironstone district bas impressed his 
mark much more visibly. The natural aspect of 
the country is changed by countless mounds, as 
large as good sized bills, which have been gradu- 
ally formed round the pits, by the accumulation of 
‘spoil,’ or rubbish which has been brought up from 
below. The soil thus formed is by no means de- 
void of fertility ; and having been recently moved, 
it is well adapted for planting whenever the time 
comes for bringing it again under cultivation. 
Near the furnaces are huge mounds of a different 
and perfectly sterile material. This is the ‘cinder’ 
of the furnace, a kind of artificial lava formed 
chiefly by the combination of the flux and the clay 
of the ironstone. It accumulates very rapidly— 
probably-at the rate of two to one of every ton of 
iron made; and somewhere it must remain to 
cumber the ground, for no extensive use has yet 
been found for it, except to supply materials for the 
roads, and ballast for the railways. It is a vitrified 







produce. 
der him, requires watchfulness. 


The ‘ filling holes’ or orifices by which the materi- 


for himself where none exists. 


ment he was precipitated into the furnace. 


him out with very little delay. 
was none. 


pain. 


and fervent prayer. 


been moulded into bricks as it oozed red-hot from 
the furnace. When cut it presents a great diversity 
of colour, and takes a high polish. A patent has 
been registered for working it into chimney-pieces; 
but neither of these modes of using it has been 
generally adopted, and the problem of turning it 
to a profitable account still remains to be solved. 
Furnaces were usually built in a hollow to afford 
facilities for carrying the materials to the level at 
which they are cast in; but this advantage is neu- 
tralised by the necessity of conveying the cinder 
from below to some place of deposit; and it is now 
quite as usual to build furnaces on a plain, with a 
‘lift’ to raise the materials to the gallery at their 
top. 
“Tn convenient proximity to the furnaces is the 
toke-bearth, with its blazing fires and black stream 
of driving smoke, while hard by, in heavier ed- 
dies, curls a yellow earthly volume, which pro- 
teeds from huge heaps of ironstone undergoing the 
Process of calcining. The very ground seems on 
fire, like the representations of Pandemonium, in 
an old edition of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Far and near 


of the keepers and the ‘stock-taker.’ 


molten metal with more indifference than a tidy 


squibs. 
be affected by the heat and glare of the jron fluid; 


sight. 


arching over, and leaving a hollow such as is often 
seen at the bottom of an ordinary grate. 
mass then collapses, and falling suddenly upon the 
molten cinder projects it together with no small 


its winding apparatus, its engine-house, and 





als are poured down the throat of the furnace are 
not larger than is necessary for the purpose: a man 
who was ‘in liquor’ would not be suffered to re- 
main at the post; but man is ever making danger 
One dark night 
at a Shropshire iron- work, a ‘filler’ found a barrow 
improperly left in his way, and, in a moment of 
passion, he seized it with violence, supposing it to 
be full, but being empty, it gave way with uvex- 
pected facility, and by the force of his own move- 
The 
charge was within four feet of the ‘ filling hole,’ 
and two of his comrades, one of whom nearly 
sacriticed his life in the effort, succeeded in pulling | 
The surgeon was| a 
immediately in attendance—but hope or help there| farmers, but it is one of great consequence. We 
The poor man presented a spectacle 
fearful to behold, but it is believed he suffered little 
He retained his senses to the last, and dur- 
ing the greater part of the hour for which his life 
was prolonged, his voice was heard in low, rapid, 


“ The lower part of the furnace is in the charge 
They pre- 
pare the sand, form the moulds, superintend the 
casting, weigh the pigs, and remove ‘the cinder.’ 
At casting-time their situation seems full of peril, 
but they rarely receive any injury, though they 
may be seen skipping about among rivulets of 


housemaid shows to the water with which she is 
washing the door-step; and they flit about among 
sparks and burning fragments of fuel as uucon- 
cernedly as a harlequin jumps through a blaze of 
It might be supposed that their eyes wust 


but we cannot find, on inquiry, that they are sub- 
ject to blindness, or even to premature decay of 
Sometimes, indeed, accidents occur: the 
sand at the tapping-hole gives way, and the molten 
metal unexpectedly bursts forth. Or it may happen 
that the ‘charge’ of the furnace sinks irregularly, 


The vast 


the surface is studded with buildings. Every pit| portion of the blazing contents of the furnace into 
the ‘casting-house.’ On such occasions, if any 


pose of supplying the furnaces with the necessary|the steam, which impels the engine which drives 
materials; and as much depends on his care and/ the blast, which blows the furnace which evolves the 
regularity, it is found best to give him an interest| gas; and so on forever. And thus, too, the heavy 
in the work by paying him so much per ton on the| volumes of smoke emitted by the tall chimney of 
The office of the ‘ fillers’ who work un-|the blast-engine, the densest and blackest of the- 
They relieve each} whole colliery, are diminished to a thin and scarcely 
other by turns; night and day, with unremitting] perceptible vapour.” 

regularity, the furnaces must be fed. The work 
is hard, but ought to be unattended with danger. 


(To be continued.) 





It pays to take care of Implemenis.—There is 
danger, lest in the hurry of work, tools, large and 
small, will be exposed to rain and sun. When so 
,neglected, great harm is done them. The wood- 
work shrinks, and cracks, and rots, and the iron 
work rusts, and is liable to break. Such imple- 
plements are disagreeable to work with, and they 
are coutinually going to decay. We believe it 
would be a saving of money, in the long run, to 
take time, even in the busiest seasons, to clean and 
house daily all implements of the farm and the 
| garden. 

The proper care of tools involves the painting 
of those which are ever exposed to the weather, 
such as carts, sleds, wagons, horse-rakes, Xe. 
| This may seem a trifling matter to some careless 
wish to cite the testimony of a practical man which 
\is right to the point. Hesays: “ 1 had asled made 
in the fall of 1834, at a cost of $19. I have the 
same sled now, (1861,) and will warrant it to carry 
as large a load as when it came out of the shop. 
With the exception of the shoes which are getting 
| very thin, it seems as perfect as when new. I have 
not paid out fifty ceuts in repairs. It has been 
painted twice during this time, and has not staid 
out doors ten nights during the whole time. In the 
fall of 1858, I exhibited this sled and one double 
wagon that had been used eight years, one hoe that 
had been in use twenty years, without even a 
new handle, and and one pitchfork that had been 
in use fifteen years without a new handle, at the 
Adams Agricultural Fair. I did not expect a 
|premium, but was awarded a discretionary pre- 
mium. ‘The Committee on Tools pronounced them 
as good as new, with the exception of natural 
| wear.” 

A premium wisely bestowed. And here let us 
repeat an important item: A mixture of three 
parts lard and one part resin, melted together, is 
one of the best coatings for all steel or iron imple- 
ments. The lard makes the resin soft, while the 
latter is a sure preventive against rusting. The 
mixture is good for plows, hoes, axes, indeed for 
all tools and implements as for knives and forks 
packed away. The coating can be very thia.— 
Larmer and Gardener. 








Religion is the light of youth. 


For “ The Friend.” 
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apostles, learned as the latter were in the school of | strength to go on again. 


We need clothing very 


We do not suppose Friends will deem it either|Christ, ever expressed any doubts about them.|/much at this time. They are coming in from rebel- 


prudent or profitable to meddle with the contro- 


The extracts given are but a small part of what 


dom literally in rags, and they flock to my quar- 


versy going on amongst the learned in Envgland,| might be quoted from various parts of the Old andjters, some days to the number of three hundred, 


(referred to in the last number of “ The Friend,”’) 
respecting the authenticity of the Mosaic writings ; 
but remembering how ofteu our own faith in gos- 
pel truths has been confirmed by the recurrence of 
appropriate Scripture passages, we felt inclined to 
offer a few which we thought pertinent to the oc- 
casion ; and which we believe will be sufficient for 
such as have no disposition to doubt or cavil about 
any part of the sacred writings. + 

Our Saviour’s language to the two disciples on 
their way to Emmaus, after his resurrection. Luke 
XXIV. : 25, 26, 27 :—“O fools, and slow of heart to 
believe all that the prophets have spoken; ought 
not Christ to have suffered these things, and to 
_ enter into his glory? And beginning at Moses and 
all the prophets, he expounded unto them in all 
the scripture, the things concerning himself.” 

And when the disciples were gathered together 
at Jerusalem, “ Jesus himself stood iu the midst of 
them and said, These are the words which I spake 
unto you while I was yet with you, that all things 
must be fulfilled which were written in the law of 
Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms 
concerning me. ‘Then opened he their understand- 
ing, that they might understand the Scriptures, and 
said unto them, ‘I’bus it is written,” X&c., &c. 

Jobu v:45:—Do not think that I will ac- 
cuse you to the Father; there is one that accuseth 
you, even Moses in whom ye trust; for had ye be- 
‘lieved Moses, ye would have believed me, for he 
wrote of me; but if ye believe not his writings, 
how shall ye believe my words. 

John 111: 14:—As Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness, so must the Son of Man be lifted 
up, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. 

John vil : 23:—If a man on the Sabbath day 
receive circumcision that the daw of Moses should 
not be broken, are ye angry at me because I have 
made a man every whit whole on the Sabbath 
day. 

vets xxvii: 23. Of Paul it is said on bis 
arrival at Rome:— There came many to him 
into his lodgings, and he expounded and testified 
the kingdom of God, persuading them coucerning 
Jesus, both out of the daw of Moses, and out of 
the Prophets from morning till evening.” 

Heb. 111; 5:—Moses, verily, was faithful in all 
his house as a servant, for a testimony of those 
things which were to be spoken after: but Christ 
as a Son over his own house, whose house are we, 
if we hold fast the confidence and the rejoicing of 
the hope firm unto the end. 

Rev. xv :3:—And they sing the song of Moses 
the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb, 
saying, Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord 
God Almighty, just and true are all thy ways, thou 
King of saints, &c. 

David in his Psalms c111: 7 :—He made known 
his ways unto Moses, his acts unto the children of 
Israel. 

Paul in Heb. ch. x1, describing the fruits of faith 
upon the fathers of old time, refers to many of 
those fhentioned in the writings of Moses, as Abel 
and Enoch and Noab, Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob, Sarah, Joseph, Moses, &c. Also in chapter 
XXIV: 14, Paul in bis answer to Tertullus says : 
“ But this I confess unto thee, that after the way 
which they call heresy, so worship I the God of 


New Testament, confirming the same views. 
iequentiaen—ae 


For “ The Friend.” 


The Freed people in Virginia 


The field of labour now open to this community, 
which is presented by the increasing number of 
freedmen in Virginia, is one in which we shall need 
to be often reminded of the exhortation ‘ not to 
weary in well doing.” The association of Friends 
in this city, which bas been the channel through 
which the bounty of very many has reached a large 
number of these poor people, has had its work ar- 
rested by want of money, while the laborers in the 
neighbourhood of Fortress Monroe, and of Norfolk 
continue to address letters to us, earnestly request- 
ing further assistance in obtaining books for tbe 
schools, and clothing for the distressed people. 
Our moneyed men are often perplexed at this time 
for safe investments; we can offer them a very 
secure one—for the highest authority has declared 
—‘‘ He that hath pity upon the poor, lendeth to the 
Lord ;” and the same authority declares the return 
certain: “that which he hath given will He pay 
them again.” And we would appeal not merely to 
the rich; if every Friend, ia this large Yearly Meet- 
ing, would contribute but a dollar to this cause, 
how many hearts would be made to sing with joy! 
Are there not F'riends in every monthly meeting 
sufficiently interested for these free people, to unite 
together and endeavor to collect funds, as auxili- 
aries to the association in this city? Could not 
sewing circles be formed in every neighbourhood, 
or better still, perhaps, could not work be cut out 
for the sewing schools which now languish for want 
of apy material to make up? A school of sixty 
girls and young women, near Fortress Monroe, now 
needs just such aid. In Norfolk, over 1100 children 
and adults apply for instruction in reading and 
writing. The rags of the slave are past mending, 
and they come in pennyless. Shall they be left in 
tatters to disgrace the government which has freed 
them? Friends are loyal ; they cannot fight to sus- 
tain the government, even in the hour of extremity, 
but they can promote the general good by caring 
for these people. 

Extracts from letters received from teachers: — 

Norfolk, Va., 5th mo. 5th, 1863. 

“ Our schools have opened with unexpected suc- 
cess; there being 350 children on hand on the 
morning of opening, and 300 adults in the night 
school; (a later letter says the number is now iv 
all over 1100); teachers-are much needed, and what 
a field! Truly is here verified the scriptures: ‘ the 
harvest is plenteous and the labourers are few,’ and 
truiy ‘the fields are white unto the harvest.’ Are 
there not many among our Friends who would be 
glad to embrace the opportunity? I have never 
witnessed such scenes. We can /ee/ the biessings 
which the heartfelt prayers of these people are call- 
ing down. We hear such remarks as these: ‘ I'se 
so glad youse come,’ ‘ Bress de Lord,’ and the tears 
stream down the dear creatures’ eyes as they grasp 
the hand.” 

From Hampton, Tyler House, May 11th. 

“TJ am sorry I cannot say your valuable box 
supplies the wants of the children (in the schools.) 
‘Truth compels me to say it will do a great deal, 
but not all. It is very cheering to me to know that 
I not only receive the means to relieve the wants 


We can only try to help the poorest of the poor, 
out of our limited supply. 

“ Help us when God gives you the means, and 
you will receive many, many blessings from this. 
poor people on account of the comforts bestowed 
upon them by your efforts.” 

All goods can be sent to the House of Industry, 
112 North Seventh St. Contributions, in money, 
to S. W. Cope, 1312 Filbert St. 

By order of the association, 


E. C. Conins, See, 


: For “The Friend.” 
Review of the Weather in Iowa for Fourth Month, 
1863, 

About eighteen days of the past month were 
clear. No rain, except two light sprinkles, until the 
night of the 26th and forenoon of the 27th, when 
it rained moderately for about eighteen hours in 
succession, followed by frequent light showers on the 
28th. Not more than three or four very windy days 
occurred in the month, though but seldom entirely 
calm, yet pleasant throughout for the season. White 
frost was visible on the mornings of the 3d, 6th, 
7th, 8th, 12th and 19th; the temperature since the 
last date not lower than 40°, The roads have 
continued good, and mostly dry and dusty, and 
the farmers are keeping pace well with the season 
in their sowing and planting. It can in truth be 
said, that the spring so far has been a pleasant 
one, rather unusually so, and with one exception, 
vegetation is coming forward from two to three 
weeks in advance of any former season for the last 
seven years. The barometer stood highest on the 
evening of the 7th, 29.20, and lowest.on the morn- 
ing of the 11th, 28.66. Highest temperature at 
noon, on the 30th, 76°, and lowest on the morning 
of the 8th, 24.° Mean temperature for the month, 
49°, A. F 

Springdale, Cedar Co., Iowa, 

Fifth month 7th, 1863. 


Dummy Engines—The dummy engine, as it 
is called, has for a long time been a well settled 
mechanical fact. As its name implies, this engine 


wakes no noise. Its exhausted steam is so dis- 
posed of as to get rid of the unpleasant wheeze 
which afflicts the common kind of locomotive. 
Neither does it smoke. The noisome and choking 
fumes which are dispensed in clouds from the or- 
dinary evgine are self consumed in the bosom of 
dummy. ‘hese merits, and its safety from explo- 
sion, fit the dummy for the work of drawing rail- 
road trains or city cars within city limits. Its 
speed may be fast or slow, as desired, and it may 
be stopped within the same space as a horse-car. 
It is liable to get out of order just as a horse is 
liable to break his legs; but with good care the 
dumuiy ought to outlast a horse. Its motive power 
may be of any degree; but about eighteen horse- 
power is the best. ‘This power would suffice to pull 
two or three heavily loaded large cars, or half @ 
dozen small (city) cars at a time. The dummy 
engine has been introduced on a road formerly tra 
versed by horse cars in New Jersey, and its sué 
cessful operations there will probably lead to its 
introduction elsewhere. As the latest remarkable 
development in the history of the steam engine, 
the progress of the dummy will be’ watched with 
interest by the scievtific world. _ Especially in- 


my fathers, believing all things which are written|of these poor unfortunates, but that 1 have your|structive will be a comparative financial statement 


in the /aw and in the Prophets,” Xe. 


sympathy. At times I feel admost discouraged ; 


at the end of the year, contrasting the cost of the 


It is also a fair inference of the literal truth of|then I receive a box of goods like yours and such|dummy motive power with that of horses.—Jour- 


these writings, that neither our Saviour nor his 


a cheering, sympathetic letter, that I feel renewed 
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Selected tee “Tho Utend” | are the objects of eager search to the cascarilleros| Mr. Markham was greatly impressed by the extra- 
Peru. | or bark collectors of Bolivia and Peru, who pass | ordinary scenery. 

There are some interesting facts given in the the greater portion of their lives in the woods, but} “As we continued the descent,” he says, “the 
First month number of the London Quarterly) who, if they once lose themselves amidst the track-|scenery increased in magnificence. The polished 
Review, relative to this little known and extraor-| less forests, or provisions fail, are seldom heard of | surfaces of the perpendicular cliffs glittered here 
dinary country. The Tory high-church spirit again. No precipices daunt and scarcely any tor-|and there with foaming torrents, some like thin 
which characterizes that journal is sufficiently ex-| rents can stop them. The object of Mr. Markham’s lines of thread, others broader and breaking over 
hibited whenever government or religion are touched | visit to the forests of the Peruvian Cordillera was |rocks, others seeming to burst out of the fleeey 
on, but it has nothing to do with the subjects treated to procure some of these trees for transplantation clouds, while jagged black peaks glittering with 
on in the following extracts, which we think will to India. The export of bark from Peru has been| streaks of snow pierced the mist which concealed 
interest the readers of “ The Friend.” | gradually falling off in consequence of the impro-|their bases. After deseending for some leagues 

“The modern republic of Peru’ is about 1,100 videut manner in which it is collected by the cas-|through this glorious scevery, the path at length 
geographical miles in length, and 240 in width, |carilla dealers. The bark is often obtained by the |crossed a ridge and brought us to the ctest of the 
and is divided into three well defined zones. First,) most reckless and improvident destruction of the|deep aud narrow ravine of Cuyo-cuyo. 
the sandy waste on the coast, varying from 40 to) trees. Humboldt reported that in one district alone} “The path down the side of the gorge is very 
60 miles in width ; secondly, the sierra, commenc- , 25,000 cinchona trees were destroyed every year precipitous through a succession of andeneria or 
ing at the foot of the Western Cordillera, and ter-| by, barking, and allowing them to die by rot. This|terraced gardens, some abandoned, and others 
winating at the base of the Kastern Andes; the| was the more extraordinary since all that was re-|planted with ocas (Ozalis tuberosa), barley, and 
third or most easterly portion of Peru is the mon-| quired was to cut the trees down instead of bark- | potatoes, the upper tiers from six to eight feet wide, 
tana, which is but little known, and consists of vast,|ing them standing. If the trees are felled, a rapid but gradually becoming broader. Their walled 
impenetrable forests and alluvial plains, extending | growth of young wood immediately springs up, and sides are thickly clothed with calceolarias, celsias, 
to the frontier of Brazil. From the coast the sur-| in six years the saplings, in favourable regions, are | begonias, a large purple solanum, and a profusion 
face gradually rises to the region of paramos, or| ready to be felled again; but if left standing and |of ferns; but it was not until reaching the little vil- 
frozen plains; and from the eastern slopes of the| deprived of their bark, myriads of insects penetrate lage in the bottom of the hollow that all the glories 
Andes run those great rivers that pour their waters|the stem and soon complete their work of destruc- |of the scene burst upon me. ‘The river of Sandia, 
into the Amazon, The Andes, with their ramifi-|tion. The importance of making an attempt to| which takes its rise at the head of the ravine, flows 
cations, have been roughly estimated to cover, in| introduce’ the cinchona into our possessions, where by the village of Cuyo-cuyo, bordered by feras and 
Peru, an area of 200,000 square miles; and the it is most largely and beneficially used, was obvi-| wild flowers. It is taced near the village with fern- 
plateaux connected with them are, with the excep-|ous. It had been urged by Mr. Pentland in 1838, covered masonry, and is crossed by several stone 
tion of Thibet, the most elevated table-land on the! and by the late Dr. Royle in 1839. Auexperiment bridges of a sipgle arch. Almost immediately on 
globe ; but unlike Thibet, instead of merely afford-| had been tried by the Dutch in Java, but with im- either side the steep, precipitous mountains, lined, 
ing pasture for cattle aud sheep, it is the seat of| perfect suecess, ‘The Neilgherry and Sylhet hills at least a hundred deep, with well-constructed an- 
an advanced civilization, of cities towering far above| were pointed out by Dr. Royle as excellent locali-|deneria, and faced with stone, rise up abruptly. In 
the region of clouds, and of villages perched on| ties for naturalizing the cinchona in India. he | several places a cluster of cottages, built on one of 
heights exceeding the summits of the Jungfrau and| difficulties inseparable from the conveyance of|the terraces, seemed almost to be hanging in the 
the Wetterhorn. ‘he city of Puno, on the shore| many hundred trees from the slopes of the Andes |air. Above all, the dark rocks shoot up into snowy 
of Lake Titicaca, is 12,874 feet above the level of| to the ghauts of Southern India were not all that|peaks, which stood out against the blue sky. A 
the sea; La Paz, in Bolivia, is 12,192; the town| Mr. Markham had to encounter. . Popular feeling | most lovely scene, but very sad,—for the great ma- 
of Potosi 13,350; and the celebrated mines of in Peru had been greatly excited by the attempt | jority of those carefully constructed terraces, eternal 
that name, 16,083. Rising far above even these to transport the cinchona to other countries, and it | monuments of the beneficence of the Incas, are now 
lofty regions are the great Eastern Andes in a con-| was only by great courage and tact that Mr. Hark-| abandoned, 
tinuous chain from Cuzco to Bolivia, covered with! bam was enabled to baffle the schemes that had} “ In the morning I rode down the beautiful gorge 
perpetual snow. The geological formation of a| been formed for interrupting his undertaking. He | to the confluence of the rivers of Sandia and Huac- 
large portion of this vast mountain range consists, bas reason to be satisfied with the complete success|cuyo. After this junction the stream becomes a 
according to Mr. Forbes, of fossiliferous schists,| of his enterprise. The circhona is now established roaring torrent, dashing over huge rocks and de- 
micaceous, and slightly ferruginous, with frequent in our Kastern possessions; young trees of all the |scending rapidly down the ravine towards Sandia, 
veins of quartz. The loftiest peaks in South; valuable species are flourishing and multiplying in| On both sides vast mases of dark frowning moun- 
America belong to this formation. Illampu, or} Southern India and in Ceylon. ‘tains rear themselves up for thousands of feet, and 
Sorata, 24,812 feet high, Mr. Forbes states, is) The vast and desolate ridges of the Cordillera,|end in fantastically-shaped peaks, some of them 
fossiliferous up to its summit. The city of Cuzco,| rising in regular progression, form the gigantic | veiled by thin fleecy clouds. ‘Ihe vegetation rapidly 
the ancient capital of Peru, the romantic beauty steps to those mountain masses, the Andes, the /increased in luxuriance with the descent. At first 
of whose environs probably determined the choice| peaks of which have been found wholly inaccessible | there were low shrubs, such as Baccharis odorata, 
of its site, is 11,380 feet above the level of the sea,|to the footsteps of man. Mr. Bollaert, in 1856,| Weixmannia fagaroides, §c., which gradually 
or 2,000 feet above the Great St. Bernard, and| ascended Tata Jachura, 17,000 feet above the sea, | gave place to trees and large bushes, while all the 
although only 800 miles from the Equator, enjoys! and from it he obtained a near view of the higher|way from Cuyo-cuyo there were masses of ferns of 
& temperate and delightful climate. The great|Audes, many of the summits of which he thinks; many kinds, begonias, calceolarias, lupins, salvias, 
lake ‘liticaca, lying between the two mountain must have been from 3000 to 6000 feet higher than |and celsias. Waterfalls streamed down the moun- 
chains, the Cordillera or coast range, and the East-|the one on which he stood. The cloudless sky at/tains in every direction, some in a white sheet of 
ern Andes, is one of the most remarkable features! the elevation which he reached was the colour of |continuous foam for hundreds of feet, finally seem- 
in Peru. It is 12,846 feet above the level of the, the deepest indigo, the icy peaks and serrated ridges jing to plunge iuto huge beds of ferns and flowers; 
sea, 160 miles in length, from 50 to. 80 miles in| showed a bold and well-defined outline, and the|some like driven spray; and in one place a fall of 
breadth, and 240 miles in circumference. Silver! stars were as visible as at night. ‘The passes which|water could be seen between two peaks which 
and copper abound in the lofty mountains by which| open into the Trans-Andean regions are so narrow |seemed to fall into the clouds below. ‘The descent 
it is surrounded, and its aspect is one of wild and/ aud rugged, that Mr. Markham compares them to |from the sdmmit of the pass over the Caravayan 
gloomy grandeur. ‘The only mode of navigating) an attic staircase after an earthquake. ‘The ravines | Andes to Sandia, is very considerable, nearly 7000 
this lake is still the Indian “ balsa,” a rude boat) and the sides of the hills, even at very high alti-| feet in thirty miles, from an arctic to a subtropical 
constructed of reeds tied together. The first map| tudes, are covered with wild flowers, many of which!climate. ‘I'he height of Crucero is 12,980 feet, of 
of the lake was made by Mr. J. B. Pentland, H. M.| have been long naturalized in England, and form|the pass, 13,600, of Cuyo-euyo, 10,510, and of 
Consul-General in Upper Peru. some of the chief attractions of our gardens. Lupins, |Sandia, 6930 feet above the sea.” 

On the eastern slopes and spurs of the Peruvian|fuchsias, blue and scarlet salvias, verbenas, and} ‘The cinchona had remained a wild tree of the 
and Bolivian Audes grow those trees which supply| calceolarias, cover the valleys with their brilliant | forest from the time of its discovery in 1638 until 
one of the mos@ valuable of known medicines. ‘The| tints, and heliotropes load the air with their per-|Mr. Markham succeeded in introducing it into 
cinchona, which produces the quinine of pharmacy,| fume. A large extent of the Andean region is, it|ludia. The exportation of bark from Peru is now 
8 found from 19° S, latitude to 10° N., following) appears, capable of cultivation, and might, as it|insiguificaut; the principal supplies: are derived 
the almost semicircular curve of the Andes over an|formerly did, maintain tenfold its present popula-|from Bolivia; but the seedlings and suckers, up- 
area of 1,740 miles. Growing on the declivities) tion. wards of 500 in number, which Mr. Markham pro- 
aud in the ravines of the mountains, these trees| In descending the Eastern slopes of the Audes, |cured, he obtained from the province of Caravaya 
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in Peru. Their usual companions are fern trees, 
Melastomacess, and arborescent passion flowers. 
A few only of the cinchonas yield valuable bark, 
the others are commercially worthless. They are 
never found nearer the Equator than 12° S. The 
C. Calisaya (the most valuable of the Peruvian 
bark trees) is, Mr. Markham says, by far the most 
beautiful tree of these forests. The leaves are of a 
dark rich green, smooth and shiving, with crimson 
veins and a green petiole edged with red. The 
deliciously sweet bunches of flowers are white, with 
rose-coloured lacinize edged with white marginal 
hairs. The greater number of the plants which 
Mr. Markham had succeeded in procuring, unfor- 
tunately perished on their route to India via Eng- 
land and the Red Sea, being unable to endure the 
heat to which they were exposed. Seeds and plants 
had, however, been obtained by the agents em- 
ployed by him in other districts, and these, with 
some trees presented by the Dutch Government, 
have enabled him to establish plantations in the 
Neilgherry Hills, at Darjeeling, and in Ceylon. We 
may, therefore, reasonably expect ample supplies 
of the invaluable Peruvian bark from the carefully 
tended cinchona districts of India, at a time when 
the forests of Peru and Bolivia will have probably 
ceased to yield any in consequence of the injudi- 
cious treatment to which they have been long ex- 


posed.” 


(To be continued.) 
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ments,” was received from a Friend in the West, 
but it is too much like an advertisement of pro- 
perty, to be admitted into our columns. 


We feel indebted to those of our friends who 
have kindly furnished us with selections, in both 
prose and verse, for “The Friend.” ‘The reason 
for the non-appearance of some of them, is that 
they have been in our columns before. We hope 
that none will be discouraged from furnishing 
matter, original or selected, which they may deem 
suitable for our Journal. It is an advantage to 
have a good stock on hand, from which to provide 
a variety to suit the different tastes of the readers. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrran.—News from England to the 17th inst. The 
Liverpool cotton market was unsettled, with a slight de- 
cline in all qualities. The market for bread stuffs was 
firmer. Consols, 93}. The Bank of England has ad- 
vanced its minimum rate of discount to 3} per cent. 
The buliion in the bank had decreased £488,000 during 
the week. It is reported that the merchants and ship 
owners of London intend to memorialize the Government 
to put an end at once to the pretensions of the U.S. 
Government, in seizing neutral ships bound to neutral 
ports. The London journals generally regard the latest 
American advices as unfavourable for a prospect of an 
early peace. The advices had the effect of sending the 
Confederate loan toa slight discount. It is rumored 
that the Confederates have sent another commission to 
Europe, to press the subject of mediation on the govern- 
ments of England and France. The Zimes’ city article 
argues that a protraction of the war, or even the subju- 
gation of the South, will involve the Union finances in 
ruin. It says these facts are being recognized in Europe, 
and render the possibility of a Union loan being nego- 
tiated as entirely out of the question. The Polish ques- 
tion remains unchanged. The governments of France 
and Russia were negotiating upon a scheme for a Euro- 
pean congress, Russia having accepted, in principle, the 
project for such a conference. A sanguinary battle is 
said to have taken place on the 12th inst., at Kalish. 
The Russians are said to have been victorious, but suf- 
fered great loss. The secret provisional government of 
Poland bas proclaimed severe penalties against the col- 


lection of taxes in Poland for the Russian Government. 
The insurgents have been dispersed at Glinka. The in- 
surrection is gaining ground in the province of Volbynia. 
The Russians were repulsed at Kolo, but the Poles have 
been defeated near Korin. 
the 11th, announced that the French army had at last | 
failed in the attempt upon Puebla, and had been com-| 
pelled to retreat to Orizaba, where it is stated, it will 
remain until reinforced. According to the Mexican ac- 
counts, the French lost 6,000 men in the siege of Puebla. | 
A convoy of a million of dollars from Vera Cruz for the | 
French army, had been captured by the Mexicans. 

Unirep States.— Vicksburg and the Mississippi River. 
—During the last week, the despatches and reports re- | 
specting Gen. Grant’s operations, show that they have | 
been conducted with great energy and promptitude. Aj 
despatch from the rear of Vicksburg, dated on the 20th, | 
states that the city was then closely invested by land 
and water, and briefly sums up the events which prece- 
ded the investment. The Federal forces which moved | 
down the Louisiana shore of the river to some distance | 
below Vicksburg, crossed the Mississippi on the 30th 
ult. On the Ist inst., a battle was fought at Fort Gibson, | 
in which the rebels were defeated with a loss of 1,500 | 
men, and five pieces of artillery. On the 12th, another 
battle occurred at Raymond, in which the rebels were 
defeated with a loss of 800 men; and on the 14th, the 
rebels, commanded by Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, were 
defeated at Jackson, with a loss of about 400 men and 
twelve pieces of artillery. On the 16th, a bloody and 
decisive battle was fought on Baker’s Creek, between 
Jackson and Vicksburg, in which the main army of the 
rebels, commanded by Gen. Pemberton, was defeated with | 
a loss of 4,000 men and twenty-nine pieces of artillery, | 
and on the next day the same force was overtaken in 
its retreat, and again defeated with a loss of 2,600 men 
and seventeen pieces of artillery. A despatch from 
Com. Porter, who was co-operating with Gen. Grant, is 
dated from Haines’ Bluff, on the Yazoo, on the 20th 
inst., which strongly fortified position of the rebels had 
fallen into his hands. Porter, as soon as he heard of 
Grant’s march towards Haines’ Bluff, sent all the ves- 
sels be could spare to ascend the Yazoo with a view of 
co-operating with Grant. He succeeded in opening com- 
munication with him and provisioned his army, of which 
they stood in need. The rebels commenced leaving 
Haines’ Bluff on the approach of Grant, but as soon as 
they saw the gunboats they ran, abandoning everything. 
These works were of a most formidable kind. There 
were fourteen forts or batteries of the heaviest charac- 
ter, armed with 7}, 8,9 and 10 inch rifled guns, with 
ammunition enough fora long siege. The magazines 
were destroyed by Porter, together with the gun-car- 
riages and encampment. The rebel force in Vicksburg 
is believed to be reduced to about 20,000 men, but they 
are now behind strongly constructed defences, and well 
supplied with provisions, and may yet make a formida- 
ble resistance. Gen. Johnston has still a considerable 
army, which he was unable to unite with Pemberton’s. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 437. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 235. 

The Public Finunces.—The subscription to the Govern- 
ment Loan during last week, at the office in this city, | 
amounted to $13,184,950, making a total of about one 
hundred and five millions of dollars. The further issue 
of legal tender notes has been discontinued, and the 
blank notes now on hand have been sealed up. The 
total amount of legal tender notes issued as currency is 
said to be about $405,000,000. 

Cotton—This staple has been gradually falling in 
price, and seems likely to continue to doso. It is stated 
in letters from Gen. Banks’ division that the military 








Mexico.—Vera Cruz dates to 


filled all the channels of circulation, and left three mil. 
lions more uncalled for in the hands of the Government, 

Immigration.—The number of emigrants arriving at 
New York from Europe has largely increased of late, 
The destination of most of these people is the agricultu- 
ral region of the West. But few appear to have come 
with the intention of enlisting in the army. 

The Rebel Prwateers.—Since the beginning of the war, 
one hundred and six merchant vessels belonging to the 
Northern States have been captured by rebel privateers, 
The amount of damage done by the Alabama and Flo- 
rida alone, is estimated at about eight millions of dol- 
lars. These captures have nearly all been made by five 
privateers, of which the Alabama and Florida are the 
most noted. 

Virginia.—No change is reported in the position of the 
hostile armies on the Rappahannock. In the vicinity 
of Suffolk, two regiments of U.S. troops were advancing 
to a given point by different roads, when mistaking each 
other for rebels, an attack was commenced and contin- 
ued, until both suffered severely. General Heintzelman 
has issued an order taking possession of all land south 
of the Potomac which has been abandoned, and directs 
it to be cultivated by the contrabands under direction of 
Lieutenant Colonel Greene. 

South Carolina.—Advices from Charleston, published 
in the Richmond papers, state that the U.S. forces are 
building formidable batteries at Folly Island, bearing 
upon Morris Island, and that they are also fortifying 
themselves on Seabrook’s Island. 

Louisiana.—New Orleans dates to the 13th. The 
lower batteries at Port Hudson were bombarded by the 
iron clad Essex and the sloop of war Richmond on the 
8th, 9thand 10th inst. In addition tothe four regiments 
of coloured troops in Gen. Banks’ army, there were 
2,500 recruits of the same class in camp and under in- 
struction. They are commanded by white officers. 

Kentucky and Tennessee.—Affairs in these States re- 
main nearly unchanged. The position of Gen. Bragg 
on Horse Mountain is said to be strongly fortified. Two 
regiments of rebel cavalry had been surprised and 
routed near Middletown, Tenn. The rebel army has 
been reinforced, and an advance into Kentucky is still 
threatened. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 25th inst. New York.—Specie in the New York 
banks, $38,544,865. Circulation, $6,780,678. Ameri- 
can gold, 44 a 45 per cent. premium. U.S. six per 
cents., 1881, 108. - Seven-thirty Treasury notes, 107}. 
Middling uplands cotton, 49 a 50. Superfine State and 
Western flour, $5.10 a $5.40. Ohio shipping brands, 
$6.30 a $6.35. Baltimore, $6.70 a $7.25. Chicago 
spring wheat, $1.15 a $1.35. Red winter Western, 
$1.41 a $1.47. Oats, 71 a 75. Philadelphia.—Prime 
red wheat, $1.58 a $1.60. White, $1.70 a $1.80. Rye, 
$1.10. Yellow corn, 87. Oats, 72 a 75. Clover seed, 


|$5.50 a $5.75. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Asa Garretson, Agt., O., for Hannah 
G. Townsend, $5, to 27, vol. 34; for Barclay Smith, 
$2.31, to 52, vol. 37. William Green’s account cor- 
rectly stated. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 
Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. WortHine- 

ton, M. D. 
Application for the Admission of Patients may be 

made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Extis, Clerk 


jof the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 


operations in Louisiana and adjoining States are ex-|delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


pected to release about two hundred thousand bales of| 
cotton. It was arriving daily at New Orleans in consi- 
derable quantities. 

Clement L. Vallandigham.—The President of the United 
States has changed the sentence of Vallandigham from 
imprisonment in Fort Warren to transportation South. 
He has been sent to Gen. Rosecrans, who under a flag 
of truce delivered him into the lines of the rebel army 
in Tennessee. 

Crops in Iilinois—Letters from Southern Illinois relate 
that the people there are raising this year considerable 
crops of cotton, tobacco and sugar. Over one hundred 
tons of cotton seed were delivered at various points in 
Southern Illinois, by the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany, during the past spring and winter, and all this 
was purchased or distributed to be planted this season. 


Small Change—The common estimate that the quan- | 


tity of change in circulation in this country is about 
fifty millions of dollars, has been corrected, it is said, 
by the fact that fifteen millious of postal currency has 


scaniaialiplipaainsithd 
Marrizp, at Friends’ Meeting House, Easton, Burling- 
iton Co., N. J., on Fifth-day, the 18th of Twelfth month, 
1862, Cuartes A. CLement, of Galloway (Meeting,) Gal- 
loway Township, Atlantic Co., to Susanna S, daughter 
of Job and Susanna Ballinger, of the same place. 
, at Friends’ Meeting, in Wilmington, Delaware, 

jon Fifth-day, the 14th inst., James Enauanp, of Phila- 
delphia, to Saran, daughter of the late Caleb Stroud, of 
jthe former place. 
| en ne 

Diep, at his residence in Concordville, on the Lith 
ult., NATHAN SHarpuess, an elder of Concord Meeting, 
in the ninety-first year of his age. His long and useful 
life, his strict adherence to all our christian testimonies, 
and his sincere unostentatious hospitality, will serve 
better as a memorial for him than all the praise and 
honor of men, “ Know ye not that a prince has 
in our Israel? and like a shock of corn fully ripe, is, We 
humbly trust, gathered into the heavenly garner.” 








